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Chapter  One 

STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  AND  RELATED  RESEARCH 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  the  construction  and  evalu- 
ation of  a teacher-made  objective  type  test  in  the  field  of 
civics.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  American  schools 
is  the  training  of  youth  for  citizenship  in  a democracy.  This 
aim  is  a very  broad  one  and  requires  learning  both  in  and  out 
of  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  working  with  the 
curricular  and  extra-curricula  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  our  future  citizens. 

Civics  instruction  includes  teaching  the  machinery  of 
government  and  the  development  of  proper  habits,  attitudes, 
and  ideals.  Both  of  these  phases  are  necessary  and  important. 
The  pupils  should  have  a knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved and  the  opportunity  to  practice  them  in  daily  life. 

The  possession  of  civic  information  alone  does  not  make  one  a 
responsible  member  of  a democracy. 

The  test  constructed  in  this  study  stresses  civic  informa- 
tion and  knowledge.  Learning  factual  information  is  important 
in  that  it  serves  as  a basis  for  individual  thought  and  action. 

The  attainment  of  pupil  objectives  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  teaching  to  properly  guide  the 
learning  process  is  necessary. 

Reporting  on  the  necessity  of  tests  Felly  and  Freyi'  said, 

1/Felly,  Truman  and  Frey,  A.  C.,  Tests  and  Measurements  in  the 
Social  Studies.  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  1924,  p.  102 
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"It  is  not  likely  that  pupils  will  cease  to 
desire  to  submit  the  evidence  of  their  learn- 
ing at  intervals  both  to  satisfy  themselves 
in  the  certainty  of  their  progress  and  to 
gain  the  friendly  help  of  those  who  are  the 
masters  of  the  learning.  It  seems  no  less 
likely  that  conscientious  teachers  will  con- 
tinue to  reassure  themselves  by  test  of  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  one  stage  of  work 
before  entering  upon  the  next  stage." 

In  reference  to  the  importance  of  testing,  Kronenburg“' 
concluded: 


"By  means  of  a carefully  constructed  objective 
examination,  most  of  the  essential  points  in 
a course  may  be  touched  and  by  so  doing  the 
students  are  given  a fair  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  what  they  have  learned." 

Evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  a teacher-made  objective 
examination  is  highly  desirable.  In  a summary  of  investiga- 


2/ 

tions,  Lee  and  Symonds--  found  that  previous  studies  indicated 
that  teacher-made  objective  tests  can  be  as  valid  as  standard- 


ized tests  and  in  some  cases  more  so. 

2 / 

As  further  evidence  Hronenburg— ' states : 


"Theoretical  considerations  and  experimental 
evidence  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  objective 
tests  devised  by  instructors  are  more  valid 
measures  than  ready  made  commercial  tests." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Why  not  leave  measurement 


— ^Kronenburg,  Henry , The  Influence  of  Objective  Testing  on 
methods  of  Teaching.  Fifth  Yearbook  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  1935,  p.  196 

£/ Lee , J.  Murray  and  Symonds,  J.  Percival’  Objective  Tests  a 
Summary  of  Recent  Investigations.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,  March,  1934,  p.  167 

— ; ICronenburg,  Henry,  The  Influence  of  Objective  Testing  on 
Methods  of  Teaching.  Fifth  Yearbook  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  1935,  n.  198 
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to  the  experts?"  Lef ever— 7 answered , "The  primary  responsibility 
for  effective  learning  on  the  part  of  every  pupil  rests  on  the 

classroom  teacher." 

£/ 

Weeks  in  writing  of  the  aims  of  civic  education  said, 
"Obviously  the  meaning  and  content  of  a program  of  civic  educa- 
tion vary  with  time  and  place." 

Writings  in  the  field  of  civics  have  been  extensive.  In 
comparison,  literature  in  testing  is  relatively  small.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  final  analysis  the 
real  results  of  civics  instruction  is  found  by  the  responses 
of  the  individual  to  social  situations  throughout  life.  Thus 

the  school  is  handicapped. 

3/ 

Barr—  reported  that  civics  offered  a difficult  field  for 

test  construction.  The  partial  explanation  is  probably  the 

generally  accepted  theory  of  civic  instruction;  namely,  it  is 

not  so  much  what  a pupil  knows  but  what  he  does  that  counts. 

In  studying  the  limitations  of  the  objective  test  in  the 

4/ 

social  studies  field  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies"" 

l/Lefever,  D.  Welty,  What  Every  Classroom  Teacher  Should  Know 
About  Testing.  Education,  May,  1938,  p.  257 

£/weeks,  0.  Douglas,  The  Aims  of  Civic  Education.  Education, 
March,  1938,  p.  385 

^ / 

r'Barr,  A.  S. , Measurement  in  Civics.  Historical  Outlook, 
January,  1926,  p.  24 

i^Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies.  Conclus ions 
and  Recommendations  of  the  Commission.  Charles  Scribner  and 
Sons,  1934,  p.  96 
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reports : 

’’The  experience  of  social  science  teachers 
indicates  that  the  new  type  tests  are  of  very 
limited  competence  in  measuring  desirable 
skills,  loyalties,  and  attitudes  involved  in 
obtaining  information,  in  authenticating  and 
analyzing  sources,  in  weighing  evidence,  in 
drawing  conclusions  and  in  constructing  from 
such  operations  schemes  of  knowledge  and 
thought . ” 

Recent  trends  in  the  measurement  of  civics  indicate  an 
attempt  to  test  the  attitudes,  habits  and  ideals  necessary  for 
intelligent  democratic  action.  This  is  a difficult  and  complex 
area  to  measure  as  indicated  by  the  paucity  of  standardized 
tests  in  the  field. 

In  studying  trends  of  tests  in  the  social  studies  area, 
Wrightstone~^found  that  curriculum  changes  and  experimentation 
in  the  social  studies  have  made  apparent  certain  objectives  in 
which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  measure  pupils’  growth 

adequately  by  existing  tests. 

2/ 

Anderson—  states: 

”A  major  emphasis  in  social  studies  examina- 
tions is  still  being  placed  on  measuring  the 
extent  to  which  pupils  have  acquired  a 
reasoned  understanding  of  important  social, 
economic,  and  political  movements,  institu- 
tions, and  practices.” 

It  has  been  found  that  objective  tests  are  valuable  in  the 
attainment  of  certain  objectives  of  civic  instruction.  The 

i/wright stone , J.  Wayne , Recent  Trends  in  Social  Studies  Tests. 
The  Social  Studies,  April,  1937,  p.  7 

■^Anderson,  Howard,  Testing  in  the  Social  Studies.  Education, 
May,  1938,  p.  548 
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Commission  on  the  Social  Studies~^reported: 

"New  type  tests  are  useful  in  checking  against 
teachers’  judgments  and  other  sources  respect- 
ing the  information,  knowledge,  and  scholastic 
attainment  of  the  students.” 

2/ 

Kelly  and  Krey— ' said,  "The  possession  of  information  can 
be  best  tested  by  means  of  the  new  type  test  technique."  They 
also  stressed  that  the  possession  of  ideas  so  far  as  this  in- 
volves vocabulary  and  fixed  definitions  is  best  tested  by 
objective  examinations. 

Greene,  Jorgensen,  and  Gerberich-^in  writing  of  the 
measurement  of  outcomes  state: 


"For  most  instructional  purposes  and  for 
practically  all  testing  purposes,  the  basic 
knowledges  involve  the  retention  of  a few 
facts  with  accuracy,  others  in  approximation. 
To  this  series  of  facts  may  be  added  a rough 
idea  of  their  time  sequence  and  their  rational 
interdependence.  In  civics  the  basic 
knowledges  include  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  government  and  their  operation 
in  the  lives  of  men." 


4/ 

Broomr  writing  on  the  testing  practices  of  teachers, 


said: 


"Further  research  is  needed  in  the  measure 
rcent  of  the  social  sciences.  These  tests 
should  be  delayed  until  current  curricular 
practice  in  the  social  studies  has  been 


•i/Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies,  Conclusions 
and  Recommendations.  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  1934,  p.  98 

H^Kelly,  Truman  and  Krey,  A.  C. , Tests  and  Measurements  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons,  1934,  pp.  106,  107 

5/ Greene,  Harry  A.,  Jorgensen,  Albert  N. , and  Gerberich,  J. , 
Tests  and  Measurements  in  the  Secondary  School.  Green  Longmans 
and  Co. , 1944 

— ^Broom,  M.  E. , Educational  Measurements  in  the  Elementary 
School . McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1939,  p.  234 
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stabilized  and  teaching  practices  improved. 

Until  this  research  is  accomplished, 
teachers  should  continue  to  develop  their 
own  testing  techniques  and  testing  pro- 
cedures to  a high  level  to  do  as  precise 
and  thorough  a job  at  measurement  as  may  be 
done . " 

An  examination  of  the  standardized  tests  in  the  field  of 
civics  shows  the  greater  number  devoted  to  the  measurement  of 
information,  knowledge  and  the  scholastic  progress  of  the 
pupils.  Some  standardized  tests  available  in  the  field  of 
civics  are: 

American  Council  Civics  and  Government  Test 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

A Test  of  American  Civics  and  Government 

C.  A.  Gregory  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Bear  Test  on  the  United  States  Constitution 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Brown-Woody  Civics  Test 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Burton  Civics  Test 

World  3ook  Company,  Yonkers,  New  York 

Hill  Test  in  Civic  Attitudes 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Hill-Wilson  Test  in  Civic  Action 

Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Mordy-Schrammel  Elementary  Civics  Test 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 

Twentieth  Century  High  School  Civics  Test 
Benton  Review  Shop,  Fowler,  Indiana 

Upton-Chassel  Scales  for  Measuring  Habits  of  Good 
Citizenship 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 


The  problem  then  was: 


1.  To  construct  an  objective  test  to  measure 
the  achievement  of  110  eighth  grade  pupils 
who  had  studied  civics  for  one  school  year. 

2.  To  determine  the  validity  of  this  instrument. 

3.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  this  instrumait. 

4.  To  compare  the  achievement  of  the  eighth  grade 
pupils  with  that  of  110  seventh  grade  pupils 
who  had  not  studied  civics  in  the  classroom. 
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Chapter  Two 

TEE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  TEST 

The  first  step  in  constructing  the  test  was  determining 
the  general  objectives  of  civics  instruction.  The  ones 
selected  were  as  follows: 

1.  To  learn  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

2.  To  understand  the  organization  of  federal, 
state,  and  local  government. 

3.  To  understand  hov/  the  government  contributes 
to  public  welfare. 

4.  To  learn  how  social  groups  function. 

5.  To  provide  a background  for  understanding 
current  political  developments. 

6.  To  develop  correct  civic  attitudes. 

7.  To  develop  faith  in  the  democratic  form  of 
government . 

The  areas  in  which  the  test  was  to  be  given  was  then 
decided  upon.  These  were: 

1.  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

2.  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Government 
in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

3.  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Government 
of  Massachusetts. 

4.  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

An  examination  of  courses  of  study,  texts,  periodicals  and 
pamphlets  related  to  the  subject  areas  was  made.  A list  of 
specific  objectives  of  instruction  was  devised  and  from  them 
one  hundred  ten  sample  items  were  chosen  that  appear  in  the 
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examination.  The  specific  objectives  were  based  on  facts  and 
knowledges.  They  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  lights  and  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

A good  citizen  in  a democracy  votes  at  every 
election  in  an  honest  and  intelligent  manner. 

Our  government  is  ruled  by  the  people.  It 
helps  to  educate  us  so  that  we  may  vote  in- 
telligently. 

To  be  a good  citizen  in  America,  we  must  learn 
to  think  things  out  for  ourselves.  YHien  a 
majority  of  citizens  in  a community  agree  to 
some  rule  of  conduct,  that  agreement  is  bind- 
ing on  the  oersons  we  choose  to  police  us. 

The  quality  of  laws  depends  on  us,  the  citizens 
who  run  the  government. 

The  harder  we  work  with  other  people  in  groups, 
the  more  we  help  the  group  and  ourselves  as 
citizens . 

Our  local,  state,  and  national  governments  are 
all  servants  and  each  one  should  do  what  we 
tell  it  to  do. 

Our  right  to  criticize  the  policies  of  the 
government  strengthens  our  faith  in  the  govern- 
ment . 

In  a democracy,  where  we  have  a belief  in  free- 
dom, , the  government  protects  our  rights.  In 


' 
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a democracy,  each  man  has  the  right  to  print 
his  opinions  so  long  as  in  so  doing  he  does  not 
circulate  bald  untruths  about  some  other  nerson. 
Congress  may  not,  nor  may  any  state  or  local 
legislature,  deny  us  freedom  of  speech.  All 
citizens  in  a democracy  have  the  right  to  meet 
with  their  fellow  citizens. 

Any  group  of  Americans  may,  if  it  wishes,  form 
an  association  to  attain  its  legitimate  ends. 

We,  as  citizens,  have  the  right  of  petition. 

A petition  is  usually  a request  signed  by  few 
or  many  citizens  that  the  legislature  or 
executive  do  a particular  thing. 

As  citizens  in  a democracy,  we  have  the  right 
to  choose  and  practice  our  own  religion. 

The  private  property  of  an  American  citizen 
cannot  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation. 

A right,  written  or  unwritten,  is  only  so  strong 
as  the  public  opinion  supporting  it.  In  a 
dictatorship  there  are  only  duties;  in  a 
democracy  there  are  rights  and  the  duty  to  defend 
them. 

2.  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Government  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts . 

The  first  man  to  settle  in  Quincy  was  Captain 
Wollaston. 
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Many  early  settlers  of  Quincy  sought  religious 
freedom. 

Quincy  became  a nart  of  the  " Ancient  Town  of 
Braintree"  in  1640. 

Quincy  became  a town  in  1792. 

Quincy  first  had  a city  government  in  1666. 

Quincy  applied  to  the  state  legislature  to  ob- 
tain its  charter  as  a city. 

The  present  form  of  government  in  Quincy  is 
Plan  A modified  by  four  amendments. 

The  city  of  Quincy  is  divided  into  six  wards. 

Ward  One  is  located  from  Quincy  Center  to 
Hough’s  Neck. 

Ward  Two  is  located  at  Quincy  Point. 

Tfard  Three  is  located  at  South  Quincy. 

Ward  Pour  is  located  at  West  Quincy. 

7/ard  Five  is  located  at  Wollaston. 

Ward  Six  is  located  at  North  Quincy. 

Quincy  Point  Junior  High  School  is  located  in 
Ward  Two. 

Preliminary  elections  are  held  in  Quincy. 

Quincy  holds  elections  every  two  years. 

A person  must  be  twenty-one  years  old  to  vote 
in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

A person  must  reside  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 

0 

one  year  before  he  may  vote. 
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A person  must  reside  in  a city  or  town  of 
Massachusetts  six  months  before  he  can  vote  in  Quincy 
A person  must  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Registrars  proving  his  qualifications  before 
he  can  vote. 

A person  must  be  able  to  read  a part  of  the 
State  Constitution  before  he  can  vote  in 
Quincy. 

A person  must  be  able  to  write  his  name  before 
he  can  vote  in  Quincy. 

A person  must  show  proof  of  his  citizenship  before 
re  gist  ering  in  Quincy. 

A preliminary  election,  in  Quincy  is  a meet- 
ing of  voters  to  choose  a candidate  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  final  election. 

The  election  officers  in  Quincy  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  city  council. 
Preliminary  elections  are  held  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  final  election. 

Final  elections  in  Quincy  are  held  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  city  council  in  Quincy  is  composed  of  nine 
members. 

Six  members  of  the  city  council  are  chosen  from 
the  six  wards. 

Three  members  of  the  city  council  in  Quincy 
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are  chosen  at  large. 

The  president  of  the  city  council  is  elected 
by  a majority  vote  of  the  council. 

The  president  of  the  city  council  appoints 
all  standing  committees  and  special  committees 
of  the  council. 

The  executive  head  of  the  city  government  is 
the  mayor. 

The  inauguration  in  Quincy  takes  place  the 
first  Monday  in  January. 

The  mayor  appoints  all  department  heads  un- 
less otherwise  prescribed  by  law. 

One  duty  of  the  mayor  is  to  draw  up  a budget 
for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  the  mayor’s  duty  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  school  committee. 

It  is  the  mayor’s  duty  to  administer  all  orders 
and  laws  as  legally  passed  by  the  council. 

The  president  of  the  council  assumes  the  duties 
of  the  mayor  if  he  is  ill  or  out  of  town. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  council  to  pass 
the  city  budget. 

The.  city  council  has  the  power  to  enact  laws 
for  Quincy. 

The  city  council  elects  the  Auditor,  City  Clerk, 
Clerk  of  Committees,  and  the  City  Messenger. 
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The  city  council  confirms  the  appointment 
of  all  constables. 

The  city  council  confirms  the  appointment 
of  election  officials. 

The  legal  advisor  of  the  city  is  called  the 
City  Solicitor. 

The  mayor  has  the  power  to  veto  an  order  of 
the  city  council.  The  council  tables  a 
vetoed  order  for  seven  days  after  which  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  council  may  override 
the  mayor r s veto . 

The  City  of  Quincy  provides  health  services 
for  its  citizens. 

The  City  of  Quincy  provides  police  and  fire 
protection  to  its  citizens. 

The  City  of  Quincy  provides  educational 
services  to  its  citizens. 

The  city  council  designates  by  law  the  de- 
partments of  city  government. 

The  License  Board  grants  all  liquor  licenses 
and  oil  permits.  It  may  suspend  or  revoke 
them.  The  members  of  the  License  Board  are 
the  City  Clerk,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department, 
and  Chief  of  the  Police  Department. 

A majority  of  five  constitutes  a .quorum  of 
the  city  council. 
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A majority  of  the  council  must  enact  any  city 
law. 

A law  cannot  be  passed  by  the  city  council 
at  the  same  meeting  at  which  it  is  introduced; 
it  must  be  advertised  first. 

The  City  Auditor’s  duties  consist  of  making 
full  financial  records  at  appropriations  and 
expenditures  of  city  departments,  and  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  payment  of  bills. 
Quincy  spends  the  largest  amount  of  money 
in  its  budget  for  education. 

The  City  of  Quincy  finances  itself  by  taxes 
on  real  estate,  excise  taxes,  poll  taxes, 
granting  of  permits  and  licenses,  receipts 
from  the  hospital,  and  grants  to  public 
schools. 

Vital  statistics  are  the  records  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages. 

Vital  statistics  are  kept  in  a vault  at  City 
Eall . 

The  City  of  Quincy  may  change  its  form  of 
government  only  as  authorized  by  general  or 
special  laws  passed  by  the  state  legislature. 
Massachusetts  has  a general  law  providing  five 
different  plans  for  a standard  form  of  city 
government  any  of  which,  under  certain  restric- 
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tions,  may  be  adopted  by  any  city. 

The  best  sources  of  information  on  Quincy  as 
a city  are  the  city  charter  and  the  annual 
reports . 

The  population  of  Quincy  is  about  85,000. 

The  mayor’s  salary  is  $5,000  each  year. 

The  councilmen  in  Quincy  receive  $500  a year 
for  their  services. 

The  City  of  Quincy  has  a city  seal. 

The  word  ’’Manet”  on  the  city  seal  means  ”It 
remains . ” 

Plan  A means  a city  government  and  legislative 
body  composed  of  the  mayor  and  city  council. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  the  mayor, 
who  is  chairman,  and  six  members  elected  at 
large . 

Quincy  has  a main  public  library  known  as  the 
Thomas  Crane  Public  Library. 

A court  of  law  located  in  Quincy  is  the  District 
Court  of  East  Norfolk. 

A common  name  for  an  ordinance  is  a law. 

A probate  court  has  as  its  purpose  the  settling 
of  wills. 

Quincy  has  a hospital  supported  by  the  city 
government . 

The  city  has  a Public  7- elf  are  Department  that 
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cares  for  the  needy  fanilies  of  the  comr.ru- 
nity. 

Many  nationalities  have  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  progress  of  Quincy. 

A large  industry  in  Quincy  is  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry. 

The  newspaper  published  in  Quincy  is  called 
The  Patriot  Ledger. 

The  publisher  of  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger 
is  Prescott  Lowe. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Quincy  is 
Charles  A.  Ross. 

The  president  of  the  city  council  is  Joseph 
J.  Kendrick. 

The  councilor  of  Ward  2 is  Carl  Anderson. 

The  city  treasurer  is  John  R.  Shaugnessy. 

Hattiemay  Thomas  is  the  city  clerk. 

The  city  solicitor  is  John  P.  Flavin. 

The  chief  of  police  is  John  Avery. 

The  city  auditor  is  Leo  Mullin. 

The  chief  of  the  fire  department  is  Carl  Sands. 

The  health  commissioner  in  Quincy  is  Dr.  Richard 
Ash. 

The  commissioner  of  public  welfare  is  Anthony  J. 
Yennci . 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  Dr.  Paul  C-ossard. 
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Members  of  the  school  committee  are  Charles 

A.  Ross,  A.  Wendell  Clark,  Carter  Lee, 

L.  Paul  Marini,  William  A.  Anderson,  Mrs. 

Helen  E.  Spencer,  and  Raymond  C.  Warmington. 

Organization  and  Function  of  the  Government  of 
Massachusetts . 

The  Pilgrims,  seeking  religious  freedom, 
established  the  colony  of  Plymouth  in  1620. 

The  Pilgrims  set  up  a democratic  government 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  "Mayflower 
Compact,"  an  agreement  binding  all  to  conform 
to  the  will  of  the  majority. 

In  1629,  a royal  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company  of  Puritans  to  govern 
the  colony. 

The  charter  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  was  the  foundation  of  the  democratic 
government  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

The  colonizing  movement  in  Massachusetts  spread 
rapidly  along  the  coast  and  westward  in  rebellion 
against  the  rigid  rule  of  ministers. 

The  town  meeting  developed  early  in  Massachusetts 
and  gave  every  free  man  an  equal  voice  in 
governme nt . 

In  starting  democratic  governmental  procedures, 
Massachusetts  contributed  greatly  to  the  political 
development  of  the  nation. 
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Massachusetts  suffered  from  the  War  of  1812 
because  it  limited  her  ocean  trade. 

In  1820,  the  Constitutional  Convention  gave 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  a greater  voice 
in  their  government. 

Curing  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Mass- 
achusetts was  a leader  in  ideas  of  social 
progress. 

Massachusetts  gave  men  and  money  to  the  Union 
cause,  during  the  Civil  War. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Massachusetts  devoted 
its  energy  to  the  expansion  of  industry.  This 
progress  continued  to  make  the  state  one  of 
the  leaders  in  our  nation’s  industries. 
Immigrants,  flooding  to  Massachusetts  during 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  gave  the  popula- 
tion a mixture  of  racial  strains. 

Massachusetts  is  known  for  its  progressiveness 
in  labor  laws,  education,  libraries  and 
museums . 

Massachusetts  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  west  by  New 
York,  on  the  south  by  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, and  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Massachusetts,  in  1940,  had  a population  of 
over  4,000,000. 


Most  of  the  cities  in  Massachusetts  are  located 


in  the  eastern  section. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties. 
The  capitol  of  Massachusetts  is  Boston. 

The  state  tree  of  Massachusetts  is  the  American 
Elm. 

The  state  flower  of  Massachusetts  is  the  May- 
flower. 

The  state  flag  of  Massachusetts  is  white  bear- 
ing on  one  side  a representation  of  the  coat 
of  arms  and  on  the  other  a green  pine  tree  on 
a blue  shield. 

The  state  seel  of  Massachusetts  has  a figure 
of  an  Indian  fixed  thereon. 

Massachusetts  is  known  as  the  Bay  State,  the 
Old  Colony  State,  the  Puritan  State,  and  the 
Baked  Bean  State. 

The  name  Massachusetts  is  derived  from  the 
Massachusetts  Tribe  of  Indians. 

The  framework  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  state  constitution. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  is  divided  into 
three  main  parts:  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial. 

The  executive  power  in  Massachusetts  is  given 
to  the  governor . 
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The  legislative  power  in  Massachusetts  is 
given  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
The  judicial  system  of  Massachusetts  consists 
of  a system  of  state  courts. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  given  its 
powers  by  the  federal  constitution. 

The  preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
protects  the  people  from  the  power  of  govern- 
ment . 

The  chief  function  of  the  legislature  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  the  making  of  laws. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  is  known  as  the 
General  Court. 

Representatives  in  Massachusetts  are  chosen 
according  to  the  population  of  the  districts 
in  the  state  by  the  people Ts  vote. 

One  Senator  is  elected  from  each  of  the  forty 
districts  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  has  eight 
advisors  known  as  councilors. 

In  case  of  death  or  the  absence  of  the  governor, 
his  nlace  is  taken  by  the  lieutenant  governor. 

The  financial  accounts  of  the  state  are  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  state  auditor. 

The  legal  advisor  of  the  state  is  called  the 
attorney  general. 
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The  governor  of  Massachusetts  is  Robert 
Bradford. 

A joint  session  is  a combined  meeting  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  the  state  have  the  right  to 
initiate  a petition  to  submit  constitutional 
amendments  and  laws  to  the  people  for  approval 
or  rejection. 

A referendum  petition  may  ask  for  a referendum 
to  the  people  upon  laws  enaoted  by  the  General 
Court . 

Elections  in  Massachusetts  are  held  biennially. 
The  highest  court  in  Massachusetts  is  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A majority  of  both  houses  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture are  needed  to  enact  a law. 

The  district  attorney  is  a lawyer  elected. to 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  by  the  people. 
A writ  of  "habeus  corpus”  allows  a man’s  attorney 
the  right  to  bring  a man  out  of  jail  and  before 
the  judge  for  a hearing. 

The  court  schedule  is  known  as  a docket. 

4.  Organization  and  Function  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  S'tates  was  adopted 
in  1787-88  establishing  a central  government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a blue- 


. 
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print  of  our  government. 

The  preamble  of  the  corstitut ion  expresses  the 
wish  of  the  people  for  a successful  government. 
The  constitution  separates  the  powers  of 
government  into  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches. 

Three  branches  were  made  in  our  federal  govern- 
ment to  separate  its  powers. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a congress 
consisting  of  a Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives . 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a Supreme  Court 
and  inferior  courts  established  by  congress. 
Changes  made  in  the  constitution  are  called 
amendments . 

A president  is  elected  for  a term  of  four  years. 
The  president  must  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  be  a resident  of  the  United  States 
fourteen  years. 

In  the  absence  or  death  of  the  president,  his 
place  is  taken  by  the  vice-president. 

The  president  is  chosen  by  electors  from  each 
state.  The  number  of  electors  is  equal  to  the 
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number  of  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  from  each  state. 

A representative  is  elected  for  a term  of  tv;o 
years . 

A representative  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  have  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an.  inhabitant 
of  the  state  from  which  he  is  elected. 
Representatives  are  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  population  within  a state. 

Two  senators  are  elected  from  each  state  in 
the  United  States. 

A senator  is  elected  for  a term  of  six  years. 

A senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years;  been  nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United 
States;  and,  when  elected,  reside  in  the  state 
from  which  he  is  chosen. 

Two  senators  in  our  federal  government  from 
Massachusetts  are  Leverett  Saltonstall  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  Jr. 

Political  parties  were  started  when  people 
disagreed  on  issues  of  government. 

The  two  most  prominent  political  parties  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Democratic  and  Republican. 
The  political  party  now  in  power  in  Congress  is 
the  Republican  party. 
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Any  citizen  may  become  a member  of  a political 

party. 

national  party  conventions  are  held  to  nominate 
a candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

A party  platform  consists  of  a party’s  creed 
or  political  beliefs. 

A political  machine  consists  of  a small  group 
or  individual  that  bosses  a party  organization. 

A law  in  the  process  of  being  enacted  is  called 
a bill. 

The  president  has  the  power  to  disapprove  or 
veto  a bill. 

A two-thirds  majority  of  congress  may  override  the 
president’s  veto. 

All  bills  in  congress  go  to  committee  first  where 
they  are  killed,  pigeonholed,  amended  or  passed. 
Committees  are  used  in  congress  to  save  time  and 
aid  in  making  the  government  efficient. 

The  president  selects  advisors  known  as  the 
president’s  cabinet. 

Members  of  the  president’s  cabinet  are  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Post- 
master General,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Attorney  General, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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The  senate  has  the  power  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve cabinet  appointments. 

A group  trying  to  get  a law  passed,  repealed, 
or  to  obtain  some  special  favor  under  the  law 
sets  up  an  organization  known  as  a lobby. 

Men  and  women  hired  to  try  to  influence  law- 
makers are 'called  lobbyists. 

A bill  in  congress  that  is  put  aside  is  called 
pigeonholed. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  called  the 
lower  house,  the  Senate  the  upper  house. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  declare  a law  unconstitutional. 
There  are  nine  justices  in  the  supreme  court, 
one  of  which  is  the  chief  justice. 

V 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  Fred  M.  Yinson. 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  chosen  by 
the  president , and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  highest  federal  court  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  ten  middle  level  courts  called 
"Circuit  Courts." 

There  are  eighty-four  federal  "District  Courts" 
in  the  United  States. 

The  man  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  called  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House . 


Joseph  W.  Martin,  a Republican  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  speaker  of  the  house. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  George  C.  Marshall. 

The  names  national,  central,  and  federal 
government  mean  the  government  of  the  United 
States . 

The  president  of  the  United  States  is  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

A national  poll  used  to  sample  political 
opinion  is  the  Gallup  Poll. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  American  citizen,  is  found  in  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  items  were  drafted  in  two  forms:  multiple  choice  and 
recall  items.  Four  responses  were  given  for  the  multiple 
choice  items  to  minimize  chance  successes  and  all  responses 
were  made  plausible.  The  correct  responses  were  varied  in 
about  equal  numbers  and  not  more  than  two  correct  items  were 
in  successive  position.  This  type  of  four  response  test  wras 
chosen  because  of  objectivity  and  power  to  test  reasoning. 

Recall  items  were  utilized  because  they  were  almost 
entirely  objective.  Guessing  and  chance  scores  were  almost 
entirely  negligible.  They  also  provided  a natural  form  of 
questioning  similar  to  the  usual  oral  or  written  question. 
Items  were  made  to  center  about  a single  idea  so  ae  to 


. 
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avoid  several  correct  responses.  liost  responses  called  for  a 
single  word,  date,  or  short  phrase. 

The  physical  alignment  of  the  test  was  then  devised  so 
as  to  permit  ease  of  comprehension  and  scoring. 

The  test  was  administered  in  June,  1947,  to  4 eighth 
grade  classes  which  had  just  completed  a year’s  study  of 
civics.  The  following  day  the  examination  was  given  to  4 
seventh  grade  classes  which  had  not  taken  civics.  The  author 
administered  the  test  to  the  upper  grade.  A social  studies 
teacher  gave  the  tests  to  the  lower  grade.  All  pupils  were 
housed  in  a single  building.  Each  pupil  was  encouraged  to 
finish  the  examination.  The  test  is  presented  in  the  appendix. 
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Chapter  Three 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  tests  were  corrected  and  scored  by  the  author.  Each 
item  w as  given  a value  of  one  with  a total  possible  score  of 
one  hundred  ten.  An  item  analysis  was  made  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  test. items. 

The  eighth  grade  examinations  were  divided  into  upper 

and  lower  quarters  according  to  the  score  on  the  total  test. 

A chart  was  constructed  on  which  were  tabulated  the  correct 

and  incorrect  responses.  The  percent  passing  each  item  in 

both  the  upper  and  lower  quarters  was  computed.  Then  the 

Standard  Error  Squared  Values  were  found  by  use  of  the 

1/ 

Edgerton  Tables.—'  The  Standard  Error  of  the  Difference  w as 
found  by  use  of  the  following  formula: 


<6  difference 


2 2 
efp1  -V  erp2 


Finally,  the  Critical  Ratio  of  the  item  was  learned  by 

dividing  the  difference  in  percentage  between  the  upper  and 

lower  quarters  by  the  Standard  Error  of  the  Difference. 

All  items  were  considered  valid  that  reached  the  T’one 

per  cent”  level  of  significance.  This  level  had  a Critical 

2/ 

Ratio  of  2.576  or  higher.  Mills-  stated: 


i/sdgerton,  Harold  A.  and  Patterson,  Donald  G. , Table  of 
Standard  Errors  and  Probable  Errors  or  Percentages  for  Varying 
Numbers  of  Cases.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Volume  10, 
pp.  378-591,  September,  1926 

2/Mills,  Frederick  C.,  Statistical  Methods.  Henry  Holt  Co., 
STew  York,  1938,  p.  4?i 
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"If  a given  difference  between  hypothetical 
and  observed  values  would  occur  as  a result 
of  chance  only  one  time  out  of  a hundred,  or 
less  frequently,  we  may  say  that  the  difference 
is  significant.  This  means  that  the  results 
are  not  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  we 
have  set  up.  If  the  discrepancy  between  theory 
and  observation  might  occur  more  frequently  than 
one  time  out  of  one  hundred  solely  because  of 
the  play  of  chance,  we  may  say  that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  clearly  significant.  The  re- 
sults are  not  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis. 

The  value  of  T (the  difference  between  the 
hypothetical  value  and  the  observed  mean,  in 
units  of  the  standard  error  of  the  mean)  cor- 
responding to  a probability  of  one,  one 
hundredth  is  2.576.  One  hundredth  part  of  the 
area  under  the  normal  curve  lies  at  a distance 
from  the  mean,  on  the  x-axis,  of  2.576  standard 
deviations  or  more.  Accordingly,  tests  of 
significance  may  be  applied  with  direct  reference 
to  T,  interpreted  as  a normal  curve  (i.e.,  as  a 
deviation  from  the  mean  of  a normal  distribution 
expressed  in  units  of  the  standard  deviation). 

A value  for  T of  2.576  or  more  indicates  a 
significant  difference,  while  a value  of  less 
than  2.576  indicates  that  the  results  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  in  question.” 

, ' ' 

Table  I indicates  the  upper  and  lower  twenty-five  per  cent 

passing  on  each  item,  the  Standard  Error  of  the  Difference,  the 
difference  between  the  two  percentages  and  the  Critical  Ratio. 

The  Critical  Ratios  of  items  one,  two,  four,  eight,  four- 
teen, seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-two, 
twenty-six,  twenty-eight,  thirty,  thirty-two,  thirty-seven, 
forty,  forty-one,  forty-five,  forty-nine,  fifty-five,  fifty- 
seven,  sixty,  sixty-one,  sixty-two,  sixty-six,  seventy-one, 
seventy-two,  seventy-eight,  eighty-three  and  ninety- two  we re 
found  to  fall  below  the  ’’one  per  cent  level”  of  significance. 
Thus,  eighty  items  were  statistically  valid. 
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Table  I 


Validity  of  Test  Items  Shown  by  the  Critical 
Ratio  Obtained  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Quarters  on  the  Total  Test  Score 


Multiple  Response  Items 


No. 

of 

Item 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 
Upper  Lower 
25$  25$ 

S.E.  of 
Difference 

Difference 

in  C.  R. 

Per  Cent 

1 

89 

85 

.091 

4 

.439 

2 

93 

85 

.085 

8 

.941 

3 

96 

63 

.100 

33 

3.300 

*4 

85 

93 

5 

100 

, 19 

.077 

81 

10.519 

6 

93 

56 

.107 

37 

3.458 

7 

81 

19 

.106 

62 

5.849 

8 

78 

52 

.125 

26 

2.080 

9 

89 

33 

.108 

56 

5.204 

10 

85 

37 

.116 

48 

4.138 

11 

96 

59 

.102 

37 

3.627 

12 

93 

63 

.105 

30 

2.857 

13 

85 

52 

.118 

33 

2.796 

14 

41 

33 

.131 

8 

.610 

15 

100 

26 

.086 

74 

8.604 

16 

93 

59 

.107 

34 

3.177 

17 

81 

59 

.121 

22 

1.818 

18 

85 

59 

.117 

26 

2.222 

. 
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Table  I (continued) 


No. 

of 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 

S.E.  of 

Difference 

Item 

Upper 
25  $ 

Lower 

25$ 

Difference 

in 

Per  Cent 

C.  R. 

19 

100 

96 

.042 

4 

.952 

20 

93 

70 

.101 

17 

1.683 

21 

93 

41 

.107 

52 

4.859 

22 

96 

89 

.071 

7 

.986 

23 

93 

26 

.097 

67 

6.907 

24 

100 

63 

.095 

37 

3.894 

25 

96 

67 

.098 

29 

2.959 

26 

89 

63 

.111 

26 

2.342 

27 

100 

56 

.097 

44 

4.536 

28 

96 

81 

.084 

15 

1.774 

29 

93 

59 

.107 

34 

3.178 

*30 

26 

63 

31 

96 

56 

.102 

40 

3.921 

32 

67 

44 

.131 

23 

1.832 

33 

96 

52 

.121 

44 

3 . 636 

34 

96 

59 

.102 

37 

3.627 

35 

100 

70 

.090 

30 

3.333 

36 

96 

26 

.092 

70 

7.606 

37 

100 

69 

.063 

11 

1.746 

38 

100 

59 

.09  7 

41 

4.227 

39 

100 

85 

.072 

15 

2.083 

40 

100 

96 

.043 

4 

.930 

41 

93 

78 

.094 

15 

1.596 

. 

. 

- 

. . 

* ■ 

: . 

■ 

. 

. 
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. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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Table  I 

( cont inued ) 

No. 

of 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 

3.E.  of 

Difference 

Item 

Upper 

25$ 

Lower 

25$ 

Difference 

in 

Per  Cent 

C * R • 

42 

100 

78 

.082 

22 

2.683 

43 

89 

22 

.100 

67 

6.700 

44 

100 

30 

.090 

70 

7.777 

45 

100 

89 

\ 

.063 

11 

1.746 

46 

96 

48 

.103 

48 

4.660 

47 

85 

37 

.116 

48 

4.138 

48 

89 

33 

.108 

56 

5.185 

49 

100 

96 

.042 

4 

.952 

50 

96 

48 

.103 

48 

4.660 

51 

96 

37 

.100 

59 

5.900 

52 

100 

33 

.092 

67 

7.271 

53 

93 

26 

.097 

67 

6.907 

54 

96 

63 

.100 

33 

3.300 

55 

100 

81 

.077 

19 

2.467 

56 

100 

56 

.097 

44 

4.536 

57 

100 

85 

.072 

15 

2.083 

58 

100 

48 

.097 

52 

5.360 

59 

100 

56 

.097 

44 

4.536 

60 

100 

81 

.077 

19 

2.467 

*1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Table  I 
Recall  Items 


Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 

S.E.  of 

Difference 

Upper 

25$ 

Lower 

25$ 

Difference 

in 

Per  Cent 

C.  R 

96 

96 

96 

74 

.092 

22 

2.391 

100 

56 

.097 

44 

4.536 

100 

70 

.090 

30 

3.333 

89 

48 

.113 

41 

3.628 

100 

81 

.077 

19 

2.467 

85 

4 

.079 

81 

10.245 

89 

30 

.107 

59 

5.514 

89 

52 

.113 

37 

3.274 

70 

26 

.122 

44 

3.606 

100 

85 

.072 

15 

2.083 

100 

89 

.063 

11 

1.746 

89 

26 

.103 

63 

6.116 

100 

74 

.063 

26 

4.127 

89 

15 

.091 

74 

8.132 

89 

48 

.113 

41 

3.628 

56 

4 

.103 

52 

5.048 

100 

78 

.082 

12 

1.463 

78 

41 

.125 

37 

2.960 

70 

30 

.125 

40 

3.200 

96 

59 

.102 

37 

3.627 

96 

30 

.096 

66 

6. 876 

Table  I (continued) 


No. 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 

S.E.  of 

Difference 

of 

Item 

Upper 

25% 

Lower 

25% 

Difference 

in 

Per  Cent 

C.  R 

23 

100 

81 

.077 

19 

2.467 

24 

85 

26 

.109 

59 

5.413 

25 

100 

63 

.095 

37 

3.894 

26 

96 

67 

.098 

29 

2.959 

27 

96 

7 

.062 

89 

14.355 

28 

85 

30 

.112 

55 

4.910 

29 

52 

4 

.103 

48 

4.660 

30 

76 

7 

.094 

71 

7.553 

31 

100 

52 

.097 

48 

4.928 

32 

96 

81 

.084 

15 

1.785 

33 

100 

19 

.077 

81 

10.519 

34 

100 

74 

.086 

26 

3.023 

35 

44 

4 

.103 

40 

3.863 

36 

89 

11 

.091 

78 

8.571 

37 

93 

26 

.097 

67 

6.907 

38 

85 

19 

.102 

66 

6.470 

39 

78 

19 

.113 

57 

5.044 

40 

78 

22 

.110 

56 

5.090 

41 

85 

30 

.112 

55 

4.910 

42 

96 

11 

.071 

85 

11.971 

43 

78 

7 

.094 

71 

7.553 

44 

93 

15 

.085 

76 

9.176 

45 

89 

11 

.085 

78 

9.176 

Table  I (continued) 


No. 

Percentage  of 
Correct  Responses 

S.E.  of 

Difference 

of 

Item 

Upper 
25  % 

Lower 
25  io 

Difference 

in 

Per  Cent 

C.  R. 

46 

93 

30 

.101 

63 

6.236 

47 

96 

53 

.098 

63 

6.428 

48 

89 

7 

.077 

82 

10.649 

49 

96 

37 

.100 

59 

5.900 

50 

78 

30 

.110 

48 

4.363 

*A  star  indicates  the  items  in  which  a greater 
number  of  the  low  scoring  pupils  had  the  item 
correct  than  the  high  scoring  pupils  and  thus 
was  negatively  skewed. 


. . 


• 

. 

. 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 
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Reliability  of  the  Test 


A second  important  factor  in  determining  the  worth  of 
the  test  was  to  determine  its  reliability.  This  refers  to  the 
stability  of  an  estimate  of  a pupil’s  ability  from  one  sampling 
to  another.  The  ’’chance  half”  method  ’’stepped  up”  by  the 
Spearman-Brown  Prophecy  Formula  was  used  to  find  the  coefficient 
of  reliability. 

All  scores  earned  on  even-numbered  and  odd-numbered  items 
in  Grade  8 were  calculated,  the  sum  of  the  two  half  scores 
being  equal  to  the  total  score.  The  reliability  coefficient 
for  the  ’’chance  halves”  was  found  by  solving  for  r. 


Thus  r produced  a reliability  coefficient  for  the  halves 
(odds  vs.  evens)  of  0.83. 

To  obtain  the  correlation  expected  for.  the  whole  examina- 
tion and  a second  hypothetical  examination,  the  Spearman-Brown 
Formula  was  used  as  follows: 


1+ (n-1  )r 

This  stepping  up  gave  a coefficient  of  reliability  for  the 
whole  test  of  0.91. 


r 


. 


The  Difference  Betvieen  Scores  of  Crade  8 and  Grade  7 


The  nuuils  of  Grade  7 were  administered  the  test  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  those  of  Grade  8.  The  pupils  of 
Grade  7 had  no  previous  civics  instruction.  Means  and  standard 
deviations  were  calculated. 

The  method  of  determining  the  difference  was  suggested  by 


Lee!/ 


.R.  =, 


M1  - M2 
V 2 9-  2 


The  results  are  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  II 


ates 

that  there  are  about  99.9  chances  out  of  100  that  a difference 
between  the  two  classes  is  a true  difference.  The  ratio  between 
Grade  8 and  Grade  7 was  13.74. 

Table  II  shows  the  probable  error  of  the  difference  between 
two  means  to  be  - 1.25  which  is  significant.  Holzinger  stated, 


Ho. 

Mean 

S.D. 

p.2.M 

Diff. 

P.E.d 

0 . R. 

Grade 

8 

110 

78.45 

17.15 

1.102 

35.20 

1.25 

13.74 

Grade 

7 

110 

43.25 

9.25 

.595 

Lee"^  states  the  value  of  the  ratio  3.00  or  above  indie 


■^Lee,  J.ivi.  and  D.M. , A Guide  to  Measurement  in  Secondary 
Schools . D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  IT. Y. , 1936,  p.454 

^Ibid.  p.455 . 

—^Holzinger,  Karl  J. , Statistical  Methods  for  Students  of  Bduca 
t ion.  Ginn  and  Company,  1928,  p.  237 
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"The  general  rule  is  that  a difference  or  a statistical  constant 
of  any  sort  is  not  significant  unless  it  is  at  least  four  times 
its  probable  error." 


< 
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Chapter  Four 
Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was: 

1.  To  construct  an  objective  test  to  measure  the 
achievement  of  110  eighth  grade  pupils  who  had 
studied  civics  for  one  school  year. 

2.  To  determine  the  validity  of  the  test. items. 

3.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  the  test. 

4.  To  compare  the  achievement  of  the  110  eighth 
grade  pupils  with  that  of  110  seventh  grade 
pupils  who  had  not  studied  civics  in  the 
classroom. 

A two  part  objective  test  was  built.  The  first  part 
contained  sixty  multiple  choice  items;  the  second  part,  fifty 
recall  items.  The  examination  was  administered  to  the  pupils 
of  Grade  8 on  one  day  and  to  Grade  7 on  the  next  day.  The 
test  was  completed  in  one  sitting.  The  author  corrected  all 
tests . 

Conclusions : 

1.  The  eighth  grade  pupils  had  a Mean  score  of  78.45 
and  a Standard  Deviation  of  17.15. 

2.  An  item  analysis  showed  eighty  items  were  statist! 
cally  valid.  Thirty  items  were  not  valid. 

3.  The  test  was  found  to  have  a high  coefficient  of 
reliability.  The  coefficient  for  the  ’’chance 
halves”  was  0.83  and  for  the  whole  test  0.91. 
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4.  The  pupils  of  Grade  6 showed  a higher  level 
of  achievement  than  Grade  7. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Study: 

The  instrument  used  in  the*  study  did  not  measure 
the  higher  mental  processes.  The  test  dealt  chiefly 
with  information  and  knowledges  acquired  by  the 
pupils  and  omitted  desirable  skills,  loyalties  and 
attitudes . 

The  test  items  were  of  two  types,  multiple  choice 
and  recall.  The  use  of  a variety  of  test  items  would 
have  given  the  test  greater  educational  value. 
Recommendations  for  Further  Study: 

1.  A test  measuring  civic  attitudes  could  be 
constructed. 

2.  Is  a knowledge  of  civic  facts  consistent  with 
civic  action? 

2.  A comparison  of  the  achievement  of  Grade  8 
and  Grade  9 could  be  made. 

4.  A study  could  be  made  showing  the  difference 
in  achievement  between  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Would  a test  administered  to  adults  show  a 
great  difference  in  their  achievement  from 
that  of  Grade  8? 

6.  The  achievement  of  Grade  7 could  be  measured 
at  the  completion  of  their  study  of  civics. 

7.  A test  with  a greater  number  of  types  of  items 
could  be  constructed. 

/ 

tii^ston  Unrversfty 
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APPENDIX 


The  Test 


CIVICS  TEST 


Name 

Division 

Age 


Part  I 


Directions 

This  is  a test  that  will  help  you  find  the  amount  of  civics  you 
have  learned.  You  will  be  given  enough  time  to  finish  the  test.  Do 
not  hurry.  Below  you  will  find  a sample  question.  Only  one  answer 
of  the  four  is  correct. 

1.  The  principal  of  Quincy  Point  Junior  High  School  is  1.  (b) 

a.  Mr.  Evans  c.  Mr.  Terry 

b.  Mr.  Prario  d.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 

Now  turn  the  page  and  begin  work. 


Gilbert  W.  Berry 


1. 

2. 

) 3‘ 


4. 


5. 

6 . 


7. 


6. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


D i2- 

13. 


The  mayor  of  Quincy  Is 

a.  Carl  Anderson 

b.  Charles  Ross 

The  present  form  of  government  in 

a.  Plan  B 

b.  Plan  D 

In  order  to  obtain  a charter  as  a 
applied  to 

a.  the  governor 

b.  the  State  legislature 

To  vote  in  Quincy  you  must 

a.  be  able  to  write  your  name 

b.  have  been  born  in  the  U.  S. 


Records  of  births,  deaths,  and 

a.  at  the  courthouse 

b.  at  Quincy  Public  Library 


1.  ( ) 

c . Thomas  Burgin 

d.  William  Bradford 

Quincy  is  2.  ( ) 

c . Plan  E 

d.  Plan  A 

city,  Quincy  3.  ( ) 

c.  Mass.  Supreme  Court 

d.  Norfolk  County  Commissioners 

4.  ( ) 

c.  own  some  property  in  Quincy 

d.  have  had  at  least  eight 
years  of  school 

'riages  in  Quincy  are  kept 

c.  in  city  hall  5.  ( ) 

d.  at  the  school  department 


The  city  council  in  Quincy 

a.  six  councilors 

b.  five  councilors 


is  made  up  of  6. 

c.  eight  councilors 

d.  nine  councilors 


) 


One  duty  of  the  city  auditor  is 

a.  approve  payment  of  bills 

b.  handle  legal  cases 


7.  ( ) 

c.  assist  the  city  clerk 

d.  approve  licenses 


To  make  a law  in  Quincy  the  council  must  have  8. 

a.  a 2/3  vote  c.  a majority  vote 

b.  a 3/4  vote  d.  a 100  per  cent  vote 


( ) 


Vital  statistics  means  9.  ( ) 

a.  figures  in  the  city  budget  c.  taxes 

b.  expenses  of  the  city  d.  records  of  births,  deaths 

and  marriages 


One  of  the  three  members  of  the  License  Board  in 

Quincy  is  10.  ( ) 

a.  the  mayor  c.  city  treasurer 

b.  chief  of  the  fire  department  d.  a councilman 


In  order  to  change  our  form  of  government  in  Quincy 
we  would  anply  to  11.  ( ) 

a.  the  federal  court  c.  the  state  legislature 

b.  the  governor  d.  the  superior  court 


Three  members  of  the  city  council  are  chosen  12.  ( ) 

a.  from  the  largest  ward  c.  from  the  whole  city 

b.  from  the  executive  departmentd.  from  North  Quincy 

The  president  of  the  city  council  is  chosen  by  13.  ( ) 

a.  a majority  of  the  city  council  c,  the  mayor 

b,  all  city  voters  d.  a majority  of  the 

executive  department 


-1- 


. 


. 


. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


17. 


18. 


l ° 
12  ♦ 


20. 


21. 


25. 

24. 


25. 


26. 


The  department  in  Quincy  that  carries  out  all  laws  14.  ( ) 

and  orders  nassed  by  the  council  is 

a.  the  nolice  department  c.  the  legislative  department 


b.  the  executive  department 

Councilmen  in  Quincy  are  chos 

a.  each  precinct 

b.  any  part  of  the  city 

If  the  mayor  of  Quincy  is  ill 
rlace  is  taken  by 

a.  the  mayor’s  secretary 

b.  the  city  auditor 

The  legal  advisor  of  the  city 

a.  the  city  solicitor 

b.  the  attorney  general 

The  one  responsible  for  good 

a.  the  mayor 

b.  the  city  council 


d.  the  city  court 

en  from  15 . ( ) 

c.  each  ward 

d.  Quincy  Center 

or  out  of  town,  his  16.  ( ) 

c.  the  city  clerk 

d.  the  president  of  the  council 

of  Quincy  is  called  17.  ( ) 

c.  the  city  auditor 

d.  district  attorney 

government  in  Quincy  islS.  ( ) 

c.  the  chief  of  police 

d.  the  individual  citizen 


The  duty  of  the  juvenile  court  in  Quincy  is  to  19.  ( ) 

a.  send  criminals  to  prison  c.  help  young  law  offenders 

b.  keep  order  in  the  schools  d.  help  the  district  court 

The  duty  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department  is  to  20.  ( ) 

a.  make  new  playgrounds  c.  keep  streets  repaired 

b.  develop  the  city  hospital  d.  care  for  the  needy 

One  service  given  to  the  citizens  of  Quincy  by  the  21.  ( ) 

city  is 

a.  a post  office  c.  a system  of  banks 

b.  a fire  department  a.  the  building  of  ships 


The  main  reason  for  the  settlement  of  Quincy  was  22.  ( ) 

a.  religious  freedom  c.  the  overcrowding  of  Boston 

b.  to  develop  the  granite  d.to  increase  education 
industry 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  is  known  as  23.  ( ) 


a.  the  council 

b.  the  general  court 


c.  the  state  department 

d.  the  supreme  court 


The  people  of  Massachusetts  are  safeguarded  against  24.  ( } 

the  power  of  government  by 

a.  the  city  council  c.  a Bill  of  Rights 

b.  the  state  police  d.  the  preamble  of  the 

state  constitution 

Representatives  of  the  government  in  Massachusetts  25.  ( ) 

a.  districts  of  the  state  c.  population  in  districts 

b.  cities  d.  counties 


The  chief  duty  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  26.  ( ) 

a.  to  enact  laws  c.  to  assist  the  governor 

b.  to  aid  cities  d.  to  help  the  federal 

government 
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17. 


28. 
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50. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


The  judicial  department  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  27.  ( 

a.  the  assembly  c.  the  house  of  representatives 

b.  department  heeds  d.  the  courts 

A newspaper  printed  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
Civil  War  to  help  negroes  obtain  freedom  wds  called 

a.  the  Spy  c.  the  Traveler 

b.  the  Liberator  d.  the  Patriot 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  used  as  a 
model  by 

a.  the  federal  government  c.  city  of  Quincy 

b.  Norfolk  County  d.  New  York  state 

The  governor  has  eight  advisors  who  are  known  as 
. a.  cabinet  members  c.  councilors 

b.  the  upper  house  d.  board  of  executives 

Any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts 
must  be  agreed  upon  by 

a.  the  county  governments  c.  the  city  government 

b.  the  governor  d.  the  people 

The  financial  accounts  of  Massachusetts  are  placed 
in  the  care  of 

a.  the  state  auditor  c.  the  attorney  general 

b.  the  governor’s  secretary  d.  the  state  solicitor 

The  whole  government  of  Massachusetts  is  based  upon  33.  ( 

a.  two  houses  of  government  c.  the  judicial  department 

b.  the  governor  ■ d.  the  state  constitution 

Each  state  in  the  union  may  send  to  the  Senate  of  34.  ( 

the  United  States 

a.  ten  senators  c.  five  senators 

b.  two  senators  d..  one  senator 

The  lawmakers  in  our  government  usually  refer  to  a 35.  ( 
law  as 

a.  a note  c.  a bill 

b.  a license  d.  a ballot 


28.  ( 

29.  ( 

30.  ( 

31.  ( 

32.  ( 


A nresident  in  the  United  States  is  usually  nominated  36. 

by 


a.  Congress 

b.  state  governments 


c.  the  cabinet 

d.  delegates  at  political 
conventions 


( 


To  veto  a law  means 

a.  to  disapprove  it 

b.  to  make  a law- 


37.  ( 

c . to  change  it 

d.  to  agree  with  it 


If  you  were  a lobbyist  you  would 

a.  be  a state  witness  c> 

b.  try  to  influence  lawmakersd. 


38. 

be  part  of  the  judicial 

department 

run  for  office 


( 


A polling  place  is 

a.  a federal  district  court  c. 

b.  the  judge’s  chambers  d. 


39.  ( 

a Hepresentat ive ’ s district 
where  a person  votes 


) 

) 


) 


) 

) 


) 


) 

) 


) 


) 


) 

) 


) 
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40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  40.  ( ) 

a.  make  laws  for  the  state  c.  take  the  judge's  place 

b.  to  convict  criminals  when  absent 

d.  veto  laws 


A writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  used  to 

a.  bring  a person  from  jail  to 
the  judge 

b.  find  a man  guilty  in  court 


41.  ( ) 

c.  claim  people  who  have  died 

d.  draw  up  a will 


If  a law  in  Congress 

a.  vetoed 

b.  amended 


is  pigeonholed 


it  is 

c.  passed 

d.  put  c aside 


42.  ( ) 


Before  Congress  votes  on  a law  it  is  43.  ( ) 

a.  approved  by  the  president  c.  taken  up  by  a committee 

b.  made  legal  by  the  supreme  court  d.  discussed  by  the  cabinet 

A government  elected  by  the  people  is  called  44.  ( ) 


a.  conservative 

b.  democratic 

A man  should  be  elected  to  office 

a.  loyalty  to  the  Democratic 
party 

b.  his  honesty  as  a Republican 

A party  platform  is 

a.  a party  convention 

b.  the  parties'  political  ideas 


c.  liberal 

d.  fascist 

because  of  45.  ( ) 

c.  his  popularity 

d.  his  character  and  ability 

46.  ( ) 

c.  a place  for  voting 

d.  a stand  on  wh ich  the 
candidate  speaks 


The  lov;er  house  in  the  government 

a.  the  Senate 

b.  the  White  Pious e 

The  section  of  the  country  that  has 

a.  the  south 

b.  the  east 

A propagandist  is  a person  who 

a.  runs  for  political  office 

b.  tries  to  form  our  opinions 


of  the  United  States  47.  ( ) 

c.  the  committees 

d.  the  House  of  Representatives 

voted  for  the  48.  ( ) 

c.  the  north 

d.  the  west 

49.  ( ) 

c.  counts  votes 

d.  belongs  to  a labor  union 


A probate  court  settles  cases  dealing  with  50.  ( ) 

a.  traffic  violations  c.  major  crimes 

b.  divorces  d.  settling  of  wills 


A law  cannot  be  added  to  the  Constitution  if  it  is  not  51. 


approved  by 

a.  the  supreme  court 

b.  the  state  department 

Our  post  offices  are  controlled  by 

a.  the  city  government 

b.  the  state  government 


c.  the  president 

d.  the  governors 

52.  ( ) 

c.  the  county  government 

d.  the  national  government 
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53.  Political  parties  cay  for  their  campaigns  with  53.  ( ) 


money  collected  from 

a.  the  government 

b.  taxes 

54.  Each  voter  must  register  to 

a.  keep  his  ballot  secret 

b.  learn  to  use  a voting 


c.  gifts  from  individuals 

d.  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

54.  ( ) 

c.  attend  political  conventions 

d.  prevent  dishonest  vat ing 


55. 


In  our  courts  the  word  docket  means 

a.  the  court  schedule  c.  bail 

b.  the  witness  stand  d.  the  jury  bos 


55.  ( ) 


56.  If  the  United  State  Senate  and  House  of  Reuresent atives 


meet  together  it  is  called 

a.  a closed  session 

b.  a dual  meeting 

57.  Laws  are  made  by  our  governments 

a.  to  help  the  executive 
department 

b.  to  help  its  citizens 


56.  ( ) 

c.  a joint  session 

d.  a filibuster 

57.  ( ) 

c.  to  strengthen  our  courts 

d.  to  aid  the  police 


58. 


The  majority  leader  in  the  national 
now  belongs  to 

a.  the  Republican  Party  c. 

b.  the  Progressive  Party  d. 


House  of  Representat  jy  es 

58.  ( 

the  Socialist  Party 
the  Democratic  Party 


) 


59.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  is  59.  ( ) 

a.  a group  of  laws  c.  the  Bill  of  Rights 

b.  a wish  of  the  people  d.  a statement  of  the  pres- 

ident’s duties 


60.  As  an  intelligent  voter  you  should  select  60.  ( ) 

a.  the  man  suggested  by  c.  the  man  who  is  most  popular 

party  leaders 

b.  the  man  who  is  not  popular  d.  the  man  who  is  the  best 

but  best  qualified  speaker 
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PART  II 
Directions 


At  the  end  of  each  statement  you  will  find  a blank 
that  should  be  filled  in  with  the  correct  word  of 
words.  You  will  be  given  enough  time  to  finish  the 
test.  Belov/  is  a sample  question. 

1.  The  first  president  of  the  United  States 
was  

Now  begin  work. 

1. 

Quincy  Point  Junior  High  School  is  located  in  Y/ard 

2. 

The  number  of  wards  in  the  city  of  Quincy  is  

3. 

The  first  man  to  settle  in  Quincy  was  . .... 

4. 

Quincy  was  once  a part  of  the  town  of  

5. 

Quincy  holds  an  election  every  

5 . 

The  age  of  a voter  in  Quincy  must  be  at  least  

7. 

The  legislative  brance  of  the  city  government  in 
Quincy  is  called  

8. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Quincy  .is  

9. 

The  word  "Manet"  on  the  city  seal  of  Quincy  means  

10. 

Quincy  spends  the  largest  amount  of  money  in  its 
budget  for  

11. 

^he  main  library  in  Quincy  is  called  

12. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Quincy  is  

13. 

To  vote  in  a city  election  a person  must  live  in 
Quincy  for  

• 

r — 1 

The  head  of  the  executive  department  in  Quincy  is  

15. 

All  department  heads  in  Quincy  are  appointed  by  

16. 

If  you  wanted  your  street  fixed  at  Quincy  Point, 

you  would  see  Councilman  

\ 17  ’ 

The  city  official  in  Quincy  that  draws  up  the  city 
budget  is  

18. 

The  local  newspaper  in  Quincy  is  the  

19. 

The  name  of  the  city  clerk  in  the  city  of  Quincy  is.... 

20. 

The  chief  industry  of  Quincy  is  
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21.  Massachusetts  was  settled  in  1620  by 

22.  Most  cities  in  Massachusetts  are  located  in 

23.  The  capital  of  Massachusetts  is 

24.  The  most  prominent  occupation  of  the  people  in 
Western  Massachusetts  is 

25.  The  figure  on  the  seal  of  Massachusetts  is 

26.  The  second  president  of  the  United  States  that  came 
from  Massachusetts  was 

27.  The  executive  department  of  the  state  is  headed  by. 

28.  The  highest  state  court  in  Massachusetts  is 

29.  The  legal  adviser  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
is  called 

30.  In  the  case  of  death  or  absence  of  the  governor, 
his  place  is  taken  by 

31.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time 
is 

32.  The  head  of  the  executive  department  of  the  U.S. 
is 

33.  The  federal  government  means  the  government  of 

34.  The  highest  court  in  the  United  States  is 

35.  A senator  sent  from  Massachusetts  in  1947  to 
the  federal  government  is 

36.  A senator  of  the  United  States  is  elected  for  a 
term  of 

37.  The  political  party  now  in  power  in  the  federal 
government  is 

38.  The  age  of  a United  States  representative  must 
be  at  least 

39.  Members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are 
chosen  by 

40.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United  States 
today  is 

41.  Our  right  of  religious  freedom  is  given  to  us  by  .. 

42.  Any  change  made  to  the  Constitution  is  called 

43.  The  man  who  acts  as  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  called 
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44.  An  electoral  vote  is  used  to  elect 

45.  The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is 

46.  The  cabinet  in  our  federal  government  is  chosen 

by 

47.  A common  name  for  an  ordinance  is 

48.  The  legislature  of  our  federal  government  is 
called 

49.  Dr.  George  Gallop  is  known  to  Americans  because 
of 

50.  A representative  in  our  national  government  is 
elected  for  a tern  of 
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